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ABSTRACT 



A study examined the impacts of different education and 
training (E&T) assignments in Ohio's Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
(JOBS) Training Program on the employment and earnings of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children recipients who became mandatory JOBS clients in 1989 
or 1990. Data on the JOBS assignments and earnings and employment of a random 
sample of 12,556 members of the JOBS evaluation's treatment group were 
obtained from Ohio's automated JOBS tracking and unemployment insurance 
systems . A comparison of the employment and earnings patterns of treatment 
group members who did and did not ever receive E&T assignments failed to 
uncover any statistically significant impacts of JOBS program participation 
for either the ever-assigned or never-assigned client groups. A comparison of 
outcomes of different types of E&T activity established that assignments to 
job clubs, postsecondary education, and job readiness training activities 
were generally associated with positive impacts, whereas assignments to basic 
education were associated with lower-than-expected earnings. Assignments to 
community work experience had no statistically significant effects on 
earnings. (Fourteen exhibits are included. Appended is the impact estimation 
method used to estimate program outcomes.) Contains 17 references. (MN) 
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Executive Summary 



Employment and training (E&T) services lie at the heart of the Job Opportunities and 
Basic Skills Training Program (JOBS). However, relatively little research has documented either 
the kinds of E&T assignments that recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) experience or the outcomes of their participation. Federal statutes require states to 
report only the total number of people assigned to E&T during a calendar period, statistics which 
convey little about what JOBS means to individual clients. Large-scale, random-assignment 
evaluations have measured overall impacts of E&T programs on self-sufficiency, but typically 
are not designed to identify the specific services that are and are not effective. 

Two broad features of JOBS have shaped the E&T experiences of participants in different 
states. One is that, within broad guidelines, states have considerable latitude in designing 
specific services; in determining the overall mix of activities in their program; and in 
establishing criteria for assigning clients to first and subsequent activities. A second noteworthy 
attribute of JOBS is the open-endedness of its participation requirement. Unlike predecessor 
programs, who services were of fixed durations, non-exempt clients are expected to participate 
in JOBS activities for as long as they continue to receive AFDC. 

These program features raise important questions about the E&T participation of JOBS 
participants. What kinds of services are being emphasized in state JOBS programs? How does 
clients’ participation in assignments cumulate over time, and what are the patterns of progression 
from one to the next type of E&T activities? Finally, which activities appear to have the 
greatest impacts on self-sufficiency? 

In this report, we present detailed findings on patterns of E&T assignments and the 
effects of these assignments on employment and earnings for recipients of AFDC in the state of 
Ohio (where the program is referred to as Aid to Dependent Children, or ADC). The study is 
part of a random-assignment evaluation of the JOBS program in 15 Ohio counties between 1989 
and 1992. The purposes of the broader evaluation are to study program implementation and 
develop rigorous estimates of the program’s overall impacts and cost-effectiveness. The present 
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analysis uses a combination of descriptive and non-experimental statistical techniques to 
illuminate the E&T experiences underlying net impacts. 

Most of the analyses in this report are based on a random sample of 12,556 members of 
the evaluation’s treatment group who first became JOBS-mandatory in 1989 or 1990. 1 Data on 
JOBS assignments were obtained from the state’s automated JOBS tracking system, in the form 
of records identifying the beginning and ending dates for spells of JOBS-mandatoriness and 
spells of assignment to E&T activities. Employment and earnings data come from the state’s 
Unemployment Insurance system, and represent quarterly earnings reported by employers. 



Overall Assignment Rates 

Period assignment rates calculated in this study suggest that Ohio had little difficulty 
meeting the Federal participation standards between 1989 and 1992. Although our method for 
calculating assignment rates differed somewhat from that specified in the Federal statutes, the 
margins appear to be large enough to support this conclusion. For example, Federal rules 
required 11 percent of non-exempt clients to be in JOBS E&T assignments in 1992, and we find 
a 25 -percent assignment rate for Ohio in that year. 

Although the Federal government was not yet enforcing separate participation standards 
for two-paient families during the period covered by this analysis, such families still were 
subject in theory to special requirements pertaining to assignments to work activities. Our 
findings suggest that fewer clients from two-parent families were being assigned to work 
activities than was required by the Federal rules. 

Athough no more than 25 percent of clients were actively assigned to JOBS activities 
at any one time, the proportion of clients who were assigned at some point during their ADC 
spell is higher. Among clients who ever were JOBS-mandatory, 38 percent of those who entered 



1 Clients are considered to be JOBS-mandatory if they were non-exempt according to Federal criteria and 
receiving ADC in a county that had implemented JOBS. Prior to July 1991, the state granted exemptions for parents 
caring for a child aged 3-5, who were not exempt under Federal rules. Such clients therefore are excluded from 
the present analysis. 
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the demonstration during its first year received at least one E&T assignment during the three- 
year observation period. Many clients did not receive their first assignment for some months 
— sometimes over a year — after they became technically subject to JOBS requirements. This 
lag reflected limitations in both the administrative capacity of JOBS program offices and the 
availability of services. 

Assignment Patterns 

Analysis of first E&T assignments suggests that Ohio’s JOBS program embraced the key 
emphases in the national program from the start. For example, education and training 
assignments accounted for half of all first assignments for clients in the 1989 cohort, and the 
vast majority of these assignments were to basic or post-secondary education. 

CWEP (Community Work Experience) played an important role in Ohio’s early JOBS 
program. Nationwide, the proportion of JOBS participants assigned to CWEP was higher in 
Ohio (22 percent) than in any other state except Nevada (U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services 1994). 

Several measures of initial economic disadvantage — welfare history and recent 
employment experience — varied with the type of first assignment in ways which suggest that 
the assessment process generally was operating as intended. The least disadvantaged clients 
typically were assigned to activities such as job club and job skills and job readiness training, 
whereas clients with little work experience and long histories of welfare dependency were 
assigned disproportionately to basic education or CWEP. 

The time clients spent in different E&T assignments varied widely, as evidenced by the 
typical duration and sequences of assignments. Assignments to post-secondary education lasted 
the longest, with a median duration of 8.8 months. Other median first assignment durations were 
8.5 months for basic education; 5.2 months for job skills; 5.2 months for CWEP; 4.1 months 
for job readiness; and 1.7 months for job club. Many assignees to basic education, post- 
secondary education, and CWEP experienced a repeat assignment of the same type, substantially 
increasing the cumulative number of months spent in these activities. 
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Although we do not have direct data on educational attainment, we infer that relatively 
few clients assigned to basic education completed their GED from the finding that few clients 
first assigned to basic education progressed to activities requiring a GED. Clients frequently 
were assigned to CWEP after basic education and other first assignments, confirming qualitative 
reports that CWEP often was an assignment of last resort in Ohio. 

Overall Impacts 

The evaluation’s formal impact analyses — reported in Fein et al. (1994) — revealed that 
Ohio’s early JOBS program had only modest impacts on self-sufficiency for the population of 
clients that was subject to participation in theory. After three years of follow-up, employment 
rates in the randomly-assigned treatment group were only three percentage points higher than 
those for the control group. The impact evaluation showed no statistically significant effects on 
average total earnings, ADC participation, or average total ADC payments. 

The experimental design gives us confidence that these estimates are accurate, but does 
not provide any basis for ascertaining why impacts were so small. With reference to 
employment and training participation — the chief route by which JOBS was intended to increase 
self-sufficiency — one hypothesis is that impacts were diluted because the treatment group 
included a majority of clients who never were assigned during the follow-up period. 2 Another 
is that assignments came too late for those who received them to allow sufficient time for 
positive impacts to emerge. 

To test the first hypothesis, we separated the overall treatment group into clients who did 
and did not ever receive E&T assignments over the entire three-year follow-up period, and 



2 In theory, clients’ responses to the JOBS participation mandate could lead to impacts for those never assigned 
to E&T activities. However, the main sources of JOBS impacts are expected to arise from E&T, especially in the 
program’s early years in Ohio when the mandate was not being widely or vigorously enforced. 
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estimated impacts separately for each of these groups in the fourth, eighth, and twelfth quarters 
of research follow-up. A nonexperimental technique was used to estimate these impacts. 3 

Findings showed no statistically significant impacts for either the ever-assigned or never- 
assigned client groups. Hence, we can conclude that the dilution of impacts for participants due 
to the presence of a large pool of nonparticipants in the evaluation’s treatment group was not the 
only factor responsible for the modest overall impact findings. 

We then looked more closely at ever-assigned clients to see whether positive impacts on 
self-sufficiency among early assignees were being masked by less favorable impacts for clients 
who were not first assigned until relatively late in the follow-up period. We defined "early 
assignees" as clients who had received their first E&T assignments prior to the fourth quarter 
of follow-up in the demonstration — that is, within the first 9-12 months after random 
assignment. 4 Results for these "early assignees" did show positive impacts by the end of the 
three-year follow-up period. Both employment rates and average total earnings were about 13 
percent higher in proportionate terms by the twelfth quarter than they would have been absent 
JOBS. That we did find positive impacts for early assignees suggests that the modest overall 
impacts measured in the evaluation were at least partly due to the fact that many clients did not 
receive their first assignments until relatively late in the demonstration. Still, impacts were not 
very large even among early assignees. 



3 This technique involved using information from analyses of employment and earnings determinants in the 
control group to predict the employment and earnings treatment group members would have had absent JOBS 
exposure, and then comparing treatment-group members’ predicted and actual outcome values. In the Appendix to 
this report, we discuss the limitations of this technique at some length, which arise mostly from the difficulty of 
modeling all of the important characteristics determining selection into JOBS assignments. We conclude that the 
estimates do likely portray the relative effects of different E&T assignments fairly well, if not always the exact 
magnitudes of impacts for individual assignments. 

4 Impacts for early assignees represent longer-term effects only in the sense that these clients were enrolled in 
JOBS relatively early in the demonstration and could potentially have had longer spells of activity participation. 
That these clients received earlier first assignments does not necessarily imply either that their actual participation 
in JOBS activities met any particular quality or quantity threshold, or even that they ever attended activities to which 
they had been assigned. 
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Impacts of Different Types of E&T Assignments 

The finding that impacts for ever-assigned clients were insignificant or modest does not 
preclude stronger positive impacts for some type(s) of assignments, and possibly counter- 
balancing negative effects for others. As an aid to interpreting overall impact findings, we 
estimated impacts separately for clients who ever were assigned to each type of E&T activity . 5 
For each activity, two sets of impacts again were estimated: one for all clients ever assigned to 
the activity and one for clients assigned prior to the fourth follow-up quarter. Exhibit ES.l 
summarizes both sets of results. 

The results do suggest some important variation in impacts across E&T activities after 
three years of follow-up. Assignments to job club, post-secondary education, and job readiness 
training activities generally were associated with positive impacts - that is, with higher earnings 
than would have been expected without JOBS. Assignments to basic education, on the other 
hand, were associated with lower earnings than expected, and CWEP assignments had no 
statistically significant effects on earnings. 

Comparing the unshaded and shaded bars for each activity provides information about 
the rapidity with which impacts of different assignments emerged and how long they persisted. 
Positive impacts emerged relatively quickly for job club assignments: the fact that impacts were 
positive and statistically significant for all job club assignees (shown in the unshaded bar, which 
includes later as well as earlier assignees to this activity), as well as for early assignees (shaded 
bar), implies that even clients assigned to job club late in the follow-up period benefitted from 
this activity. Mirroring the job club impacts, comparison of results for all and early assignees 
suggests that negative impacts for basic education also emerged quickly, and that they persisted 
throughout the follow-up period. In contrast, impacts for clients assigned to post-secondary and 
job readiness activities - though consistently positive in sign - are statistically significant only 
among clients who received these assignments early in the follow-up period. Results for CWEP 



5 Impacts for each activity measured for all clients ever assigned to that activity, regardless of whether they also 
received other activities. Hence, the estimated impact for a particular E&T activity includes the effects of that 
assignment plus all other JOES experience assignees had. 
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Exhibit ES.l 

12th-Quarter Impacts on Total Earnings for All Clients 
Receiving Assignments and for Early Assignees® 

Impact on Average Total Earnings 
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4 Early assignees are clients who were assigned to each 
activity prior to the fourth follow-up quarter. 
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also imply little evidence of movement towards positive impacts over time. 

These findings accord well with expectations about the timing and nature of impacts of 
different employment and training approaches suggested by past research. The job club findings 
confirm results from many other studies suggesting that the job search strategy produces modest 
positive impacts in both the short- and long-term. Findings for educational activities confirm 
that human capital investments take longer to emerge than those for job search. They also 
suggest these assignments can generate negative short-term impacts — or "opportunity costs" -- 
if a significant number of clients postpone or reduce work and earnings in order to participate. 
The results suggest that long-term benefits are likely to outweigh these short-term opportunity 
costs in the case of post-secondary education and job-readiness training, but not necessarily for 
basic education. The CWEP findings also square with prior research showing that work 
experience has had little impact. 

The disappointing basic education results suggest that the assignment criteria and design 
of this activity warrant further scrutiny. Few would argue that basic skills are fundamental 
requisites for employment in jobs providing long-term income security. However, many clients 
may lack the motivation and/or basic capacity to benefit from basic education as it is currently 
structured in Ohio, which mostly mainstreams welfare clients into existing Adult Basic Education 
training programs. Some clients may be better served by alternative assignments, such as work 
experience or on-the-job training. For others, less traditional, more individualized approaches 
to basic skills training may prove to be a more effective strategy. 

Implications 

The slow pace at which first assignments occurred in Ohio may be taken as a warning 
about the speed with which we can expect complex new programs such as JOBS to be 
implemented. Such programs face the difficult tasks of developing administrative capacity to 
process and monitor clients, creating a sufficient number of suitable E&T placements, and 
arranging needed supportive services such as child care. 

One virtue of focusing on impacts for assignees in this study has been to highlight what 
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the program accomplished for those who received its most important services. Although, 
overall, JOBS did not produce statistically significant impacts by the end of clients’ third year 
of program exposure, the program did have positive effects for clients receiving certain E&T 
assignments. In particular, impacts were positive for job club assignees and early assignees to 
post-secondary programs and job-readiness. On the other hand, impacts for clients assigned to 
basic education and CWEP were more discouraging. 

The time required for impacts to emerge clearly varies for different types of assignments. 
Further analysis is needed to determine how much of this variability is due to the fact that more 
disadvantaged clients tended to receive particular types of assignments, and how much to the fact 
that some activities (e.g., basic education) are inherently more time intensive than others (e.g., 
job readiness). In view of the embryonic state of knowledge about what works in JOBS, policy 
makers should be humble in assessing government’s capacity to provide the necessary services 
and supports required to enable most welfare clients to become self-sufficient in a fixed time 
period. 
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Chapter One 
Introduction 



The Job Opportunity and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) Program and related provisions 
of the 1988 Family Support Act (FSA) require states to offer recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) a wide array of new services aimed at fostering self-sufficiency. 
At the heart of these new services is the requirement that all AFDC clients covered by the 
program have their employability assessed and participate in JOBS employment and training 
(E&T) activities. 

Within broad guidelines, states have considerable flexibility in implementing JOBS’ 
employment and training requirements. The Federal rules specify certain activities that each 
state’s JOBS program must offer. 1 The rules also specify several standards for clients’ 
participation in JOBS activities which states must meet in order to qualify for the full Federal 
financial match. 2 However, state JOBS programs can be structured in many ways and still meet 
these requirements (Lurie and Hagen 1993). As a result, AFDC clients in different states are 
likely to experience quite different JOBS activities. 

The purposes of this report are to describe the JOBS assignments received by clients in 
Ohio’s JOBS program and estimate their impacts on clients’ employment and earnings. This 
research is part of a broader evaluation of the implementation, impacts, and cost-effectiveness 
of JOBS in 15 Ohio counties between 1989 and 1992. 3 The evaluation uses a random 
assignment design to provide rigorous estimates of the program’s overall impacts. These impacts 
pertain to the effects of JOBS on all clients who were supposed to be assessed and participate 
in employment and training (E&T) activities according to Federal rules, regardless of whether 



' States must offer education activities; job skills training; job readiness activities; and job development and 
placement services. States also must offer at least two of the following four activities: job search; on-the-job 
training; work supplementation programs; and community work experience programs. 

2 In particular, the rules specify minimum percentages of clients who must be enrolled in JOBS activities in 
successive fiscal years. The rules also specify that at least 55 percent of JOBS funds must be spent on clients from 
certain target groups. 

3 Implementation of Ohio’s JOBS program is described in reports by Hollenbeck et al. (1990), Lewis et al. 
(1991), and Lewis and Kurth (1992). Final impact findings are summarized in Fein et al. (1994). 
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they actually participated. As such, the impacts provide an accurate gauge of how this broad 
coverage program performed as implemented. The experimentally-based impact estimates are 
not, however, directly informative about the effectiveness of different kinds of JOBS services. 

A first important step in assessing the role of E&T in generating observed net impacts 
is to describe the extent and nature of participation that occurred. In Chapter 2, we describe 
several key aspects of JOBS assignment patterns in Ohio. One question explored is how many 
JOBS-mandatory clients actually received E&T assignments. Although all clients who are not 
exempt under Federal rules are supposed to participate in JOBS activities, in practice states only 
needed to meet modest participation rates to qualify for the full Federal financial match. This 
gap between theoretical and actual participation requirements reflects Congress’ recognition that 
initial JOBS funding levels were too low to achieve full participation. It is important to 
document the participation rates that actually were achieved in Ohio. 

A second important issue concerns the mix of different E&T assignments clients received. 
The nature and time-intensiveness of activities offered in Ohio’s JOBS program vary greatly. 
At one extreme lie intensive activities directed towards improving human capital (e.g., basic and 
post-secondary education, job skills training); at the other lie work-oriented activities (e.g., work 
experience and job search). Overall E&T impacts could be affected by the numbers and types 
of clients assigned to different activities. 

A third aspect of E&T participation affecting impacts is the dynamics of E&T 
participation over time. Unlike many earlier programs built around a single activity or fixed 
sequence of activities, JOBS' participation requirement remains in effect as long as clients 
remain on AFDC and mandatory. The cumulative time clients spend in each activity and the 
extent to which they receive assignments of different kinds have important implications for the 
timing and size of impacts. 

There currently is little descriptive information about issues such as these, either for Ohio 
or elsewhere. This deficit may partly reflect the Federal reporting emphasis on measuring 
participation cross-sectionally (i.e. , for all mandatory participants during a given calendar period 
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of time). 4 It also doubtless reflects the need for better data systems and analytic support for 
state JOBS programs. 

If there is little descriptive information about patterns of participation in JOBS activities, 
there is even less knowledge about the effectiveness of different E&T strategies. In Chapter 3 
we provide an analysis of impacts on employment and earnings for clients assigned to specific 
E&T activities, including job club (Ohio’s job search component), basic education, post- 
secondary education and skills training, job readiness, and the Community Work Experience 
Program (CWEP). Before examining the findings, the remainder of this chapter gives necessary 
background on the Ohic JOBS demonstration. 

t 

l.l History and Administration of Ohio’s JOBS Program 

Ohio first operated mandatory work programs for recipients of AFDC — or Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC), as the program is titled in Ohio — under WIN demonstration 
authority provided in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. The Ohio Work 
Programs mainly emphasized community work experience, but also included job search, 
education and training, and subsidized employment components. The program reportedly 
achieved high CWEP participation levels (Schiller and Brasher 1993). 

The State revamped its ADC work program in 1988, under authority of a waiver granted 
by the White House Low Income Advisory Board. The resulting program — Fair Work — 
preceded but was very similar to JOBS. Fair Work required clients to be assessed and to 
participate in one of a variety of employment and training activities. Exemptions from 
participation were granted under circumstances similar to those in the JOBS program. 5 



4 With reporting requirements likely to shift from participation- to outcome-based performance standards in the 
next few years, we expect attention increasingly will move to the experiences of clients as they move through time. 
Such a change also is likely to flow from any efforts to impose time limits on both JOBS and AFDC eligibility, 
which will require explicit attention to cumulative program experience. 

5 One difference was that under Fair Work, single parents were exempted if they had children under age six, 
whereas the youngest child must be under three (or, at state option, age one) to qualify clients for an exemption 
under JOBS. Another was that one parent in two-parent (ADC-U) was generally exempted, whereas JOBS requires 
participation from both parents unless they meet some other exemption. 
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In the fifteen counties selected to conduct a random assignment evaluation of Fair Work, 
the program began during the first six months of 1989. After July 1989, a series of adjustments 
made the program nearly identical to JOBS. 6 

Generally, states with experience administering complex, large-scale work programs 
might be expected to have an edge in implementing JOBS with a minimum of difficulty. 
Responsibility for administering JOBS in Ohio is largely left to county departments of human 
services (CDHSs), however, and those counties participating in the JOBS demonstration were 
selected precisely because they had not operated Ohio Work Programs. On the other hand, most 
of the demonstration counties did have longstanding experience with a program similar to CWEP 
for general assistance recipients (Hollenbeck et al. 1990). 

1.2 The JOBS Demonstration 

As a condition of the original federal waiver, the State was required to have its 
mandatory program rigorously evaluated. Mandatory ADC clients in fifteen counties were 
randomly assigned to treatment and control groups at a nine-to-one ratio. 7 Random assignment 
occurred at the point that clients first were to have been referred to county work programs. 
Subsequently, only members of the treatment group were referred, notified to come in for 
orientation and employability assessment, or assigned to JOBS activities. Over the three years 
of demonstration enrollment (1989-91), about 73 thousand clients underwent random assignment. 

Program impacts are estimated by comparing average outcomes of interest (e.g., ADC 
receipt, earnings) for members of the treatment and control groups at successive intervals after 
random assignment. The estimated impacts reflect the net effects of both participation and 
nonparticipation for members of the treatment group, since, as we will see, many sample 
members never received JOBS assignments. Observation continued until the demonstration 
ended in December 1992. 



6 Fair Work’s exemption for a youngest child between the ages of 3 and 5 was not eliminated until July 1991. 
Extended Medicaid and child care provisions were not implemented until April 1990. 

7 The fifteen counties were Brown, Champaign, Clermont, Franklin, Lake, Lawrence, Montgomery, Perry, 
Pickaway, Richland, Seneca, Stark, Summit, Trumbull, and Wyandot. 
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The demonstration counties account for approximately 32 percent of the State’s total 
ADC caseload, covering a mixture of urban and rural counties that resemble the entire state. The 
characteristics of ADC recipients in Ohio also are reasonably similar to those for welfare clients 
nationwide. For example, in 1991 average case size was 2.9 for both Ohio and the entire 
nation; the maximum benefit for a family of three was $334 in Ohio, compared with $372 in the 
median state; and 39 percent of the Ohio caseload was black, compared with 40 percent for the 
nation as a whole (Committee on Ways and Means 1992). From 1989 to 1991, the AFDC 
caseload nationally grew somewhat faster (15 percent) than Ohio’s (8 percent), perhaps because 
Ohio’s economic situation worsened at a slower rate than the nation’s as a whole (as indicated 
by unemployment rates). 

1.3 JOBS Program Model and Activities 

Of the two generic JOBS program models identified by Gueron and Pauly (1991), Ohio’s 
program is closer to the "up-front assessment" approach than to a "fixed-sequence" model. 
During the assessment process, all clients who are not formally exempt under the JOBS program 
guidelines are interviewed, and their basic skills measured using standard tests. 

Assessment interviewers concentrate, first, on identifying "barriers" to employment, such 
as health problems or the unavailability of transportation or child care needed to participate in 
JOBS. Clients with such barriers are temporarily excused from participation and may be 
referred to remedial services (e.g., substance abuse treatment). Interviewers then ascertain 
clients’ education, work histories and occupational interests. This information becomes the basis 
for the development of an "employability plan" for each client, the specifics of which are arrived 
at through varying contributions of caseworker discretion, client preferences, and available 
placement resources. 

Although JOBS staff have considerable latitude in individual situations, their decisions 
in the aggregate are heavily influenced by State program guidelines, which, in turn, reflect the 
emphases in the FSA o;. basic education, and appropriate services for some client categories. 
The effect is that clients typically are sorted into two groups during assessment: those with and 
those without a high school diploma or its equivalent. The latter are encouraged to enroll in a 
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basic education activity, such as adult literacy, adult basic education, or GED preparation 
classes. Clients with a high school diploma equivalent and work experience normally are 
referred to job club, Ohio’s job search program for JOBS. Those with a high school diploma 
equivalent but little work experience are typically assigned to a CWEP site. 

The flexibility in Ohio’s program is manifest in the frequency of deviations from the 
above model. Clients already enrolled in a post-secondary education program or wishing to 
enroll in job skills or post-secondary training often are assigned to these activities rather than 
job club. Clients who are reluctant to enter a basic education activity often are sent to a CWEP 
assignment instead. CWEP also is used to "take up the slack:" when preferred job skills or 
other placements are unavailable, clients do not find jobs through job club, or a current 
assignment does not meet the 20 hour/week participation standard. 

Such were the general processes governing JOBS assignments in Ohio between 1989 and 
1992. In Chapter 2, we trace the assignment patterns resulting from these processes. In Chapter 
3, we estimate employment and earnings impacts for clients assigned to each JOBS activity; for 
all clients assigned to any activity; and for all clients never assigned to an activity. We 
summarize our overall conclusions in Chapter 4. 



O 
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Findings on assignments to JOBS Activities 



In this chapter, we present detailed statistics on JOBS assignments in Ohio. One set of 
statistics summarizes assignments to JOBS activities for calendar years 1989 through 1992 for 
all clients who were "JOBS-mandatory;" that is, who did not qualify for an exemption under the 
Federal JOBS rules. We present these calendar period assignment rates in Section 2.2 after a 
brief section on measuring JOBS participation. 

Another set of statistics looks at JOBS assignments overtime for different "demonstration 
entry cohorts" — groups of clients who first became JOBS-mandatory in different years. 
Findings pertaining to the timing and nature of clients’ first JOBS assignments are presented in 
Section 2.3, which is followed, in Section 2.4, by an explanation of the subsequent dynamics 
of JOBS assignments. 

2.1 Measuring JOBS Participation 

Participation in JOBS activities can be measured in at least two different ways. One 
approach considers the number of clients participating during a given rime period. The other 
measures participation for a given group of clients over rime. 

Federal JOBS participation standards embody the first approach, which can be termed 
a "period" perspective. In order to receive the maximum allowed Federal matching funds, states 
must enroll specified percentages of non-exempt ADC clients in JOBS activities in successive 
fiscal years. The specified percentages and methods of calculating them differ for clients in the 
general caseload and (starting in fiscal year 1994) those in unemployed parent cases, as will be 
described shortly. 

The Federal approach to measuring participation rates provides a useful summary of 
JOBS program "effort" during different time periods. However, period rates are not so 
informative about what participation means from a client perspective, where what matters is 
what occurs to individuals through time. Client-oriented analyses require measures which 
summarize the unfolding program experiences of groups of clients. 
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This report provides some data on period participation rates, but its main focus is on 
participation from the second, or "client cohort," perspective. The emphasis on client 
participation over time is consistent with analyses later in this report of the impacts of JOBS 
participation on clients’ employment and earnings. In these analyses, we will be estimating 
impacts for cohorts of clients as they move through time. 

The term "cohort" is used here to describe a group of clients who became subject to 
JOBS in the same year. The point at which a client first became subject to mandatory JOBS 
participation is defined operationally as the time she or he first was identified as "required" in 
the State’s automated client registration system and lived in a county which had implemented 
JOBS. 1 

It should be stressed that this is the moment in which clients first became subject to JOBS 
only in theory. Although State procedures specified that clients were to be informed about the 
program and referred to the JOBS program office, local offices were not always able to meet 
this requirement on a timely basis. 

Most of the detailed client cohort-focused analyses in this report are based on a random 
sample of 12,556 treatment group clients who first became subject to JOBS in either 1989 
(7,773 clients) or 1990 (4,783 clients). Clients from the 1991 cohort are not included in these 
analyses, since the demonstration’s ending in December 1992 restricted the time for which this 
cohort could be observed to about one year. Analysis of period participation rates do include 
a random sample of 13,581 clients from the 1991 cohort. 2 

Data provided by the State allowed us to identify the beginning and ending dates of each 
period that clients were JOBS-mandatory and, within these periods, the beginning and ending 



' This moment also corresponds to the effective point of random assignment in the Ohio JOBS demonstration, 
when clients were assigned to either the treatment or control group. Some counties implemented JOBS earlier for 
some than for other parts of the caseload. In these counties, clients had to be required and in a portion of the 
caseload for which JOBS was implemented in order to enter the demonstration. 

2 The population for the analysis of period rates is completely representative of the JOBS-mandatory caseload 
in 1989-91. However, period rates estimated for 1 992 exclude clients newly-mandatoty in that year, since enrollment 
in the JOBS demonstration ended in 1991. 
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